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RECOLLECTIONS OF CURRAN AND SOME OF HIS COTEMPORARIES. 
By CHARLES PHILLIPS, Esq. 
{Continued from p. 215.] 


LORD AVONMORE. 
MINENT in this society, and in- 
deed in every other society of 
which he was a member, was Barry 
Yeiverton, afterwards Lord Avon- 
more, the early friend of Curran, the 
companion of all his dearest enjoy- 
ments, the occasional rival of his 
talents, or victim of his whims, and, 
to the day of his death, the theme of 
his idolatry. Hts character has been 
drawn by Sir Jonah Barrington. in 
his admirable work on the Union, 
with such a powerful hand, and, as 
I have heard acknowledged by Mr. 
Curran, with such scrupulous fideli- 
ty, that [ shall give it an entire 
transcription 
“It would be difficult to do jus- 
tice to the lofty and overwhelming 
elocution of this distinguished man, 
during the early period of his politi- 
cal exertivns. To the profound, 
logical, and conclusive reasoning of 
Flood; the brilliant sti uulatine, 
epigramatick antethesis of Grattan ; 
the sweet-toned, captivating, con- 
vincing rhetoriek of Burgh: or the 
wild fascinating i iinagery, and varied 
pathos of the extraordi nary Curran, 
he was respectively iuferiour ;—but 
in powerful, nervous lanzuaze, hie 
excelled them all. 
“ilis talents were alike a lapted 
» publick purposes, as Dis private 
Mac.—Vor, 1 


qualities to domestick society. In 
the common transactions of the 
world he was an infant; in the 
varieties of right and wrong, of 
propriety and errour, a frail mortal ; 
m the senate and at the bar; a 
mighty giant; it was on the bench 
that, unconscious of his errours. and 
in his home, unconscious ef his 
virtues, both were most conspi- 
cuous. That deep-seated vice; 
which with «qual power freezes the 
miser’s heart, and tinflames the ruf- 
flan’s passions, was to him a stran- 
ger: he was always rich; and al- 
ways poor ; but, though circumstan- 
ces might sometimes have been his 
guide, avarice never was his con- 
ductor: like his great predecessor, 
frugality fled before the carelessness 
of his mind, and left him the victim 
of his liberality, and, of course, in 
many instances, a monument of in- 
gratitude. His character was entire- 
ly transparent, it had no opake quali- 
ties ; his passions were op a: his 
prepossessions palpable ; his failings 
obvious; and he took as littie pains 
to conceal his fauits as to publish 
nis pertections. 

‘As a judge, he certataly had 
some of those inarked i i nperte ctions 
tov frequently observable in judicial 
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he was indolent in reserach, and 
impatient in discussion ; the natural 
quickness of his perception hurried 
off his judgment, before he had time 
to reculate it, and sometimes left his 
justice and his learning idle specta- 
tors of his reasons and his determi- 
nation; while extraneous considera- 
tions occasiona'ly obtruded them- 
selves upon his unguarded mind, 
and involuntarily led him away 
from the straight path of calm deli- 
beration. 

‘“ This distinguished man, at the 
critical period of Treland’s emanci- 
pation, burst forth as a meteor in 
the Irish senate: his career in the 
Commons was not long—but it was 
busv and important; he had con- 
nected himself with the Duke of 
Portland, and continued that con- 
nexion uninterrupted till the day of 
his dissolution. But through “the 
influence of that nobleman, and the 
absolute necessity of a family pro- 
vision, on the question, of the Union, 
the radiance of his publick character 
was obscured for ever; the laurels of 
his early achiev ements fell withered 
from his brow; and, after having 
with zeal and sincerity laboured to 
attain independence for his country 
in 1782, he became one of its sale- 
masters in 800; and, mingling in 
a motley crowd, enmasial to his 
native character, and beneath his 
natural superiority, he surrendered 
the rights, the franchises, and the 
honours of that peerage, to which, 
by his great talents and his early 
virtues, he had been so justly ele- 
vated.” 

He and Curran were to dine to- 
gether at the house of a mutual 
friend, and a large party was as- 
sembled, many of whom witnessed 
the occurrences of the morning. 
Curran, contrary to all his usual 
habits, was late for dinner, and at 
length arrived in the most admira- 
bly affected agitation. * Why, Mr. 
Curran, you have kept us a full hour 
“waiting dinner for you,” grumbled 


out Lord Avonmore. ‘Oh, my 
dear lord, I regret it much; you 
must know it is not my custom, but 
—I’ve just been witness to a most 
melancholy occurrence.” “ My 
Ged! you seem terribly moved by 
it—take a glass of wine—what was 
it? What wasitP’—“I will tell 
you, my lord, the moment I can 
collect myself—I had been detained 
at court—in the Court of Chancery 
—your lordship knows the Chancel- 
lor sits late.’—** [ do—I do—but 
go on.”—* Well, my lord, I was 
hurrying here as fast as ever I could 
—I did not even change my dress— 
I hope I shall be excused for coming 
in my boots ??—** Poh, poh—never 
mind your boots--the point- come at 
once to the point of the stery.””—Oh 
—I will, my good lord, in a moment 
—I walked here—I would not even 
wait to get the carriage ready it 
would have taken time, you know— 
now there is a market exactly in the 
road by which I had to pass—your 
lordship may perhaps recollect the 
market—do you ?”—* ‘To be sure I 
do—go on, Curran—go on with the 
story. Pm Tam very glad your 
lordship remembers the market, for 
I totally forget the name of it—the 
name—--the name” What the 
devil signifies the name of it, sir -— 
it’s the Castle Market.”—- Your 
lordship is perfectly right—-it is 
called the Castle Market—Well, 
I was passing through that very 
identical Castle Market, when 1 
observed a butcher preparing to kill 
a calf—he had a huge knife in his 
hand—it was as shary pas a razor— 
the calf was standing beside him— 
he drew the knife to plunge it into 
the animal—just as he was in the 
act of doing so, a little boy about 
four years ‘old —his only son—the 
loveliest little babe I ever saw, ran 
suddenly across his path—and he 
killed ! O! my God, he killed——” 
—-“ The child |—-the child !——the 
child!” vociferated Lord Avon- 
nore.—* No, my lord, the calf,’’ 
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eontinued Curran, very coolly—* he 
tilled the calf--but-your lordship is 
in the habit of anticipating.” ‘The 
universal laugh was thus raised 
against his lordship, and Curran de- 
clared that often afterwards, a first 
impression was removed more easily 
from the Court of Exchequer; by the 
recollection of the calf in the C astle 
Market, than by all the eloquence of 
the entire profession. 

Amongst his other peculiarities, he 
was in the habit of occasional fits of 
absence. One day at a crowded 
dinner, the common toast of our 
absent friends was given. Curran, 
as usual, sat beside Lord Avonmore, 
who was immersed in one of his 
habitual reveries, altogether uncon- 
scious of what was passing. He 
maliciously aroused him—** Yelver- 
ton—Yelverton—the host just an- 
nounced your health in very flatter- 
ing terms ;itis consiered very cava- 
lier in you not to have acknowledg- 
ed it.” Up started the unsuspect- 
ing Yelverton, and it was not ti!l 
after a very eloquent speech that he 
was apprised of the hoax in which it 
had originated ! 

When the draft of the patent was 
sent to Lord Avonmore for his ap- 
probation, he called into his study a 
few friends, and among the rest Mr. 
Curran, to see if all was right. ‘The 
wording ran in the usual form :— 
“To all to whom these letters pa- 
tent shall come, greeting, We, of 
the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and ireland, King, Deiender 
of tie Faith, &c. &c.”” Mr. Cur- 
ran, when the reader came to fhis 
part, exclaimed, * Stop, stop 1”? — 

“Why shouid he stop, sir?” said 
Lord Avonmore.—* Why, because 
it strikes me, my lord, that the con- 
sideration i is set out too ea: ‘ly tm the 
tleed.”’ 


THE DUKE OF RUTLAND. 


During the a of the 
Duke of Rutiand, Mr. Curran con- 
tinued j in oo ate th OpPpos si- 
tion, Indeed, so uupopulee was 
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this nobleman in Ireland, that, on 
his first presentation at the theatre 
he was publickly hooted by the po- 
pulace. His vice-rdyalty was the 
scene of much stormy contenti: Ol, 
and much political importance in the 
House of Cominons, but he was 
himself wholly devoted to his pri- 
vate pleasures. It was said he was 
sent to drink the the Irish into good 
humour, and his court was the resi- 
dence of riot and dissipation. ‘The 
taste of the duke himself was by na 
means the most refined, nor was his 
majesty the most dignified in the 
world. A celebrated courtezan of the 
name of Peg Plunket occupied his 
attention much more than the privy 
council, and sometimes unconscious- 
ly shared even the honours of royal- 
ty. Itis a notorious fact. that, one 
evening, losing all recollection in 
her society, he forgot that he had 
been accompanied by a guard of 
honour, and morning dawned upon 
a troop of dragoons parading beture 
her lodgings tn attendance upon his 
excellency. !  [ bave heard Carran 
relate two enecdeme of this woman, 
which: he said were in universal cir-— 
culation at the tune. The cuke 
had gone in state to the theatre. 
The whole vice-regal suite was as- 
sembled—chambertain. pages, aids- 
de- -Callip, &e. &c. the favourite, 
as usual, graced the lattices. <A 
fellow in “the gallery recognized 
her, and, wishing to mortify the 
duke; who was very unpopular, 
bellowed out inost unceremoniously, 
6s Peg—Peg—-who was your Com- 
panion yesterday evening r??.. 
* Manners, fellow, manners.” retort- 
ed Peg, aff ctmyg to rebuke him. It 
Is annecessary to add tiiat Manners 
is the name of the Rutland fauily. 
At anotier tine, a lady of rank, 
ignvrant of the person tu whom she 
had been referreét, went to inquire 
the character of ai disiuissed servani. 
kn a short tine, however, she dis- 
covered her mistake, and was very 
naturally greatly disco certed. 
hi?” gaid she, immediately, with 
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the most perfect sang-froid, * 1 beg 
your ladyship may not be in the 
least alarmed—-I shall let you away 
through the back door which I had 
made jor the accommodation of the 
Trish Bishops.” 

The duke died, according to the 
account of Mr. Hardy, Lord Charle- 
mont’s biographer, of a fever pro- 
duced by excessive dissipation, at 
the age of thirty-three! 

LORD CLARE. 

The consequence of an alterca- 
tion in the House of Commons was 
a message from Mr. Fitzgibbon ; 
and the parties, having met, were 
left to fire when they chose. “I 
never,” sail Mr, Curran, relating 
the circumstances of the meeting— 
‘¢ T never saw any one whose deter- 
mination seemed more malignant 
than Fitzgibbon’s ; after I had fired, 
he took aim at me for at least half a 
minute, and, on its proving ineffec- 
tual, I could not help exclaiming to 
him, It was not your fault, Mr. 
Attorney ; you were deliberate 
enough.” The Attorney-General 
declared his honour satisfied ; and 
here, at least for the present, the 
dispute appeared to terminate. 

Not here, however, terminated 
Fitzgibbon’s animosity. His zeal, 
his politicks, his exertions on the 
subject of the Regency, and his un- 
questionable abilities, raised him to 
the seals on the resignation of Lord 
Lifford, during whose judicial life 
Curran was rising rapidly to the 
fame and emoluments of the chan- 
cery practice. From the moment 
of his elevation, Lord Clare, on 
every occasion, exhibited his hatred 
of the politician by his neglect of 
the advocate. At length the agents 
observed this marked hostility—the 
ear of the judge, as It is called, was 
lost—the client participated in the 
unpopularity of his counsel, and 
Curran’s practice was soon confined 
exclusively to Nisi Prius. “* I 
made,” said Mr. Curran, in a letter 
addressed to Mr. Grattan, twenty 
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years after,—“I made no compro- 
mise with power: IL had the merit 
of provoking and despising the per- 
sonal malice of every man in Ire- 
land, who was the known enemy of 
the country. Without the walls of 
the court of justice, my character 
was pursued with the most perse- 
vering slander ; and within those 
walls, though I was too strong to be 
beaten dowa by any judicial malig. 
nity, it was not so with my clients ; 
and my consequent lusses in profes- 
sional income have never been esti- 
mated at less, as you must have 
often heard, than 3$9,000/.” ‘The 
incidents attendant upon this disa- 
gsreement were, at times, ludicrous 
in the extreme. One day, when it 
was known that Curran was to 
make an elaborate argument in 
Chancery, Lord Clare brought a 
large Newfoundland dog upon the 
bench with him; and, during the 
progress of the argument, he lent his 
ear much more to the dog than to 
the barrister. This was observed at 
length by the entire profession. In 
time, the chancellor lost all regard 
for decency; he turned himself 
quite aside in the most material 
part of the case, and began, in full 
court, to fondle the animal. Curran 
stopped at once.—-“ Go on, go on, 
Mr. Curran,’”’ said Lord Clare, 
who certainly had much of the cox- 
comb in his manner—* O! [ beg a 
thousand pardons, my lord; I really 
took it for granted that your lord- 
ship was employed in consultation.” 
HIS OPINIONS OF MEN. 

Speaking of Dr. Johnson, whom 
he could not bear, he once violent- 
ly exclaimed, “ Sir, he was intole- 
rant, and an intolerable dogmatist ; 
in learning, a pedant; in religion, 
a bigot; in manners, a savage ; and 
in politicks, a slave.”? Charactertz- 
ing the late Lord Avonmore as a 


judge—* Oh,” said he, * the poor 


fellow on his death-bed could have 
had no more selfish wish than that 
justice should be administered to 





















iim in the world to come, in the 
same spirit with which he distribut- 
ed it in this.” 

Speaking of Mr. Fox’s social 
manners, I remember his using a 
very curious, and, as some have 
said, a very happy illustration.— 
«“ Fox,” said he, ** was by no means 
unsusceptible of humour; when I 
have trembled before him, I have 
caught a smile rippling the fine At- 
lantick of his countenance.” 

MR. PETER FINNERTY. 

Mr. Finnerty was the publisher of 
a newspaper called The Press, to 
which the most distinguished litera- 
ry characters of the opposition of 
that day contributed. I have every 
reason to believe that Mr. Curran 


‘himself was amongst the number. 


The circumstances in which the 
prosecution against Mr. Finnerty 
originated, were these: a person of 
the name of William Orr had been 
tried and convicted at a preceding 
assises of Carrick-fergus, before 
Lord Avonmore, for adininistering 
an unlawful oath. Some of the jury 
who tried Orr were induced subse- 
quently to make an affidavit, de- 
claring that they were intoxicated 
when they agreed to their verdict, 
and beseeching that mercy might be 
extended to the convict. ‘The me- 
moir was transmitted to the Castle. 
Orr was several times respited ; 
but, after the mature deliberation of 
the Privy Council, the law was al- 
lowed to take its course, and he was 
accordingly executed. His fate ex- 
cited great interest at the time, and 
the circumstances attending it un- 
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derwent much discussion. A letter, 
bearing the signature of Marcus, 
appeared in the Press upon the sub- 
ject, couched in very indignant and 
very eloquent language. Mr. Fin- 
nerty was indicted as publisher, 
tried, convicted, and pilloried in 
consequence. The result, however, 
was considered very far from dis- 
creditable to him, and his punish- 
ment was regarded as a sort of 
penal triumph. He was accompani- 
ed by some of the most leading men 
in the country, and repeatedly and 
enthusiastically cheered by the po- 
pulace. ‘The political feeling of the 
day was strongly in his favour; the 
trial, on which his paper had des- 
canted, was in the mitdest parlance 
a very singular one; and, more 
than all, it was generally, and, L be- 
lieve, truly understood, that Mr. 
Finnerty might have averted the 
prosecution from himself, by sur- 
rendering Marcus up to the ven- 
geance of the government. ‘This, 
however, his principles restrained 
hin from doing; and his highly 
honourable determination convert- 
ed, in the estimation of many, the. 
convict into the martvr. Mr. Cur- 
ran, who managed his defence, was 
not ashamed of his intimacy, and, 
to my knowledge, held him to the 
day of his death in a very high de- 
gree of estimation. Finnerty was 
one of the few admitted to his 
funeral. Curran’s speech, upon the 
trial of this gentleman, is a master- 
piece of eloquence, and it is difficult 
to select one passage More splendid 
than another. [ Lo be Continued. | 
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FAMILY 


HOSOEVER has visited the 
central inn at Carlise in a wet 
day, must remember how vainly 
the traveller looks from the windows 


HISTORY. 


for amusement unless he under- 
stands horses sufficiently well to 
admire the various «tds which 
brin twoor three dozen west-coun. 
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try graziers and as many shrewd 
northern drovers into the stable- 
yard from a Whitsontryste. It was 
more amusement to me to remark 
the gradations between the well-fill- 
ed gray coat and oil skin cap which 
distinguishes ,the plump English- 
man. and the weather-beaten ‘plaid 
_ of his competitors. One of the lat- 

ter, a lean, sinewy, russet faced 
man, whose attire promised more 
acquaintance with cattle than books, 
began one with me by lamenting 
that the rain would not allow him 
to walk on the castle walls or the 
race-ground, as the inn did not af- 
ford a single volume, not even 
Burns or the “Tales of my Land- 
lord.’—Such an evidence of good 
taste induced me to cast my eyes 
on his porti.anteau. whereon | saw 
the name of Ben Johnson inscribed, 
with a sentiment of respect which 
a second glance at his honest coun- 
tenance confirmed. Even an An- 
nandale farmer must retain. | sup- 
posed, something of the literary 
inspiration attached to that name, 
and we began a long discourse on 
the merits “of the Ayrshire plough- 
man and Ettrick shepherd, which 
ended in my new friend Benjamin’s 
renewed reerets that we had neith- 
er Guy Mannering nor Reb Roy.— 
6 Sir,’’ continucd he, “1 know very 
well who he means by Dandie Din 
mont, though some people say it Is 
I—and I know Rob Roy too, for I 
lived niany a year with his second 
cousin’s aunt’s grandsons, and he 
was the only one of the tamily that 
deserved tobe hanged. Lord! how 
true it is what he says there of 
Skipton in Craven! But the worst 
is, tiough L know all those stories 
by heart. and could tell them just 
as he tells em, [ always want to be 
reading them again, and feel just as 
if I did not know how they would 
end.”* 

** You have supplied the reason,” 
was my answer: “your historian 
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paints from truth, and truth has the 
same advantage over fable which 
your strong plaid has over my black 
silk gown. But since truth delights 
us in the dress of romance, as an 
honest man looks well in your many- 
coloured tartan, here is the frac. 
ment of an old memoir sufficientl 
mysterious and true, and therefore 
both respectable and ‘ouching.”— 
My auditor filled his glass, laid his 
mul] aside. and lighted his indis- 
pensable pipe, while I opened the 
first sheet of the old pamphlet I 
had found behind the shining grate 
of the best inn-parlour, dated 1710, 

“The beginning of the Princess’s 
kindness for me had an early date ; 
—we used to play together when 
she was achild, and she even then 
expressed a particular fondness for 
me. On her marriage with Prince 
-—+—., at her own earnest request 
I was added to her household, pos- 

sibly because the first lady of the 
hed-chamber was a person whose 
discourse and manner (though the 
Princess thought they agreed very 
well togethe r) could not recom- 
mend her to so young a mistress. 
For she looked |Itke a madwoman, 
and talked like a scholar. Favour 
with a-princess engaged me to her 
by a sentiment which L choose to 
call honour rather than gratitude or 
duty ; because while it implies all 
the justice and affection of both, it 
seems to express a more disinter- 
ested principle of actien than 
either. 

* Every body knows that the 
coldness between the Princess and 
Queen arose from the former desir- 
ing an independent settlement, 
which, as she was told, ought to 
hive been taken in any way her su- 
periours pleased. But she answer- 
ed, * that she could not think her- 
self wrong in desiring a security 
for what was to support her.”— the 
Queen replied, with an imperious 
air—* What friends have you but 

























the King and me?’—and the next 
day the Princess received this let- 
ter. 

«¢Having something to say to 
you, which I know will not be ver 

leasing, I choose rather to write it 
first, being unwilling to surprize 

ou, though I think what I am go- 
ing to tell you should not, if you 
give yourself time to think that 
never any body was suffered to live 
at court in my Lord M—-’s circum- 
stances. —IL hope you do me the 
justice to believe, itis much against 
my will that I now tell you, it is 
very unfit Lady M should stay 
with you, since that gives her hus- 
band so just a pretence uf being 
where he ought not to be. 

«¢] think [might have expected 
you should have spoke to me of it. 
But now I must tell you it was very 
unkind in a relative, would have 
been uncivil in an equal,and I need 
not say I have more to claim. 
Which, though my kindness would 
make me never exact, yet when I 
see the use you would make of it, 
I must tell you, Lady M must 
not continue with you. At some 
other time we shall reason the bu- 
siness calmly; which I shall wil- 
lingly do, or any thing else which 
may shew it shall never be my fault 
if we do not live kindly together. 
Nor will I ever be by choice but 
your truly loving and affectionate 

qe » Regina.’ 

“When my mistress received 
this singular letter, she did not for- 
get that it related to the faithful 
person whom she had once been ad- 
vised to rely on and keep as her 
‘most kind and true friend ;’ that 
it was written by one whose want 
of sensibility had been proved by 
her cold and careless entrance into 
the bedchamber where the late King 
(still living, though displaced) had 
always slept, and where she amused 
herself with viewing the counter- 
pane and trimming, as idle travel- 
lers examine an inn-keeper’s. ‘The 
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Princess might have removed all 
this cause of dissension between 
her and the highest person in the 
realm, had she accepted my frank 
offer to depart, but it was refused 
with fears and trembling. And she 
rather chose to encounter the inso- 
lence of the Queen’s messengers, 
who, when rag 4 brought an inquiry 
respecting the Prince, actually pas- 
sed her, while sitting in the same 
room, to address themselves to him. 
Yet the Princess strove to concili- 
ate the Queen; and when her con- 
dition compelled her to confine her- 
self on a sofa, and a dangerous pe- 
riod was approaching, she sent a 
dutiful message, alleging them as 
excuses for not waiting on her Ma- 
jesty. Once, and only once, the 
Queen visited her in her forlorn in- 
disposition. ‘he salutation, with- 
out expressing the least concern 
respecting her health, or even 
touching her band, was this— I 
have made the first step by coming 
to you,and I now expect you should 
make the next by removing Lady 
M ‘The Princess only an- 
swered faltering, and as the Queen 
herself remarked, looking . paler 
than death, * [ have never in ail my 
life disobeyed your Majesty, except 
in this one particular, which will 
some time or other appear as un- 
reasonable to the requester as to 
me.”? Upon which the Queen rose 
up, and went away, repeating to 
the Prince as he led her to the 
coach, the same thing she had said 
to the Princess. They never met 
more, and company was forbidden 
to wait upon my mistress, to whom, 
wishing to save her trom indigni- 
tices seldom offered to the heir of a 
crown, I again proposed my volun- 
tary retirement, and received this 
letter, which I transcribe, not be- 
cause it was the most fervent and 
affectionate, but because It was the 
briefest of very many which remain 
in my possession. 

“+ In obedience to my dear-——., 
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I have told the Prince all he desired 
me; and heis so far from being of 
another opinion, if there had been 
occasion he would have strengthen: 
ed me in my resolutions, and we 
both beg of you never to mention 
so cruel a thing more. Can you 
think either of us so wretched, that, 
for the sake of £. 20,000, and to 
be tormented from morning to night 
by flattering knaves and fools, we 
should forsake those to whom we 
have such obligations, and whose 
misfortunes we have caused P_ Be- 
sides, can you believe we will stoop 
to ———.,* who from the first mo- 
ment has used us at this rate P How 
would — laugh at me, and please 
himself with having got the better F 
And, which is much more, how 
would, my conscience reproach me 
for having sacrificed it, my honour, 
reputation, and all the substantial 
comforts of life, for transitory in- 
terest, which even to those who 
make it their idol never affords any 
real satisfaction, much less to a 
virtuous mind. No, my dear ———, 
never believe your faithful 

will ever submit. She can wait 
with patience for a sunshine day ; 
and if she dees not live to see it, 





yet she hopes England will flourish 


again. Unce more give ine leave to 
beg you would be so kind as never 
to speak of parting more; for let 
what will happen, it is the only 
thing tuat can make me miserable.’ 

‘i;uesday morning. * * * * * 

* ‘Ihe sunshine day came, how- 
ever; my patroness prevailed over 
all her enemies, and her levees 
were thronged with visitors,amongst 
whom my Lord Caernarvon merri- 
ly said. §L hope madam, you will 
remember that I came to wait upon 
you, when none of this compaiy 
did ? She consulted me on all occa- 
sions, and would have loaded me 





* These blanks are in the originale. Copies of 
them ond o thi, narrative were published under 
the LDurtchess of M.’s author:ty, by Geo. Hawkins, at 
Milton’s Head, between the two Lempie Gates. 


with favours; but I only begged her 
to advance one of my atnt’s poor 
daughters from the station of rock- 
er to that of bed-chamber-woman, 
and her brother (a ragged tall boy, 
whom the bottle-men afterwards 
called honest John Hill) was made 
my lord’s aid-de-camp, though he 
thought him good-for-nothing. Not 
long after this, I went to pay my 
respects to my mistress in the Christ- 
mas-holidays, and plainly perceived 
she was uneasy. She stood all the 
while I was with her; and when I 
stooped to kiss her hand, raised me 
with a very cold embrace, and with- 
out speaking one word, let me go, 
Now Lremembered, that having gone 
very privately, on a day before, by 
a secret passage, from my _ lodg- 
ings to the bed-chamber, on a sud- 
den my cousin, not knowing I was 
there, came in with the boldest and 
gayest air possible; but seeing me, 
stopped, and changing her manner 
into a most solemn courtesy. inquire 
ed if my mistress rung, aud went 
out again. It was plain there exist; 
ed sume secret between them ; but, 
as honest Howell wisely saith, ‘A 
secret is too much for one, enough 
for two, but too little for three’— 
And much more wisely he also saith, 
‘From them whom | trust may God 
defend me, but from those { do not 
trust L will defend myself.’—After 
much thought on the woman | had 
raised from the dust, and on her I 
had served so long with promises of 
unalterable afiection, | wrote to the 
latter, on the 27th of December, 
these few words :— 

7° 3t will be so just as to 
reflect and examine her last recep- 
tion—now very dillerent from what 
it has been! you cannot wonder at 
my reproaciies, —. My temper 
is plain and siucere, and — did 
like it for many years. And ift—— 
has any remains of the tenderness 
she once professed for her fartiful 
friend, | would beg she might be 


treated one of these two ways: Ki 
































































ther with the openness and confi- 
dence of a friend, as she has been 
for twenty years; or else in the 


‘maaner necessary for the post she 


isin. And if she pleases to choose 
one of these ways, or any others, 
I\promise to follow it if possible, 
and on all occasions te shew that 
__—- never had a more faithful 


“gervant.’ 


« Vy patroness hardly noticed 
this appeal ; and my husband, then 
in the height of a glory he might 
have made perpetual, was treated 
as if his successes in her cause 
were injuries to her seif-love. He 
wrote to me as usual in cypher from 
the camp, professing his zeal for 
83 and his distrust of 91, by which 
he meant our lady and her new ad- 
visers. Her change was more dis- 
tinctiv complained of in ancther 
letter, which I sent to her enclosed 
in one from myself— 

++] cannot help sending this to 
shew how exactly my lord agrees in 
ny opinion, that he has new no in- 
terest with yvou.—Yet I think he 
will be surprised to hear, that when 
[had taken so much pains to put 
your jewels ina way [ thought you 
would like, my consin made you 
refuse to wear them in so unkind a 
manner. I will make no reflec- 
tions, only that you chose a very 
wrong day to mortify me, when you 
were just going to return thanks for 
a victory obtained by my husband ?? 

* On the sixth of April L entreat- 
ed an audience, and the page who 
announced me staid longer than 
usual: long enough, it is to be sup- 
posed, to deliberate whether tle 
favour of admission should be 
granted, and to settle the measures 
of behaviour. When IL entered, 
and began to speak, she interrupted 
me, by repeating, * Whatever you 
have to say nay be put in writing.’ 
Though her face was turned away, 
1 continued to speak, begging to 
know the offence Jaid to my charge, 
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but not the names of the authors 
or relators. She replied, * You de- 
sired no answer, and shall have 
none.” These words she repeated 
constantly, as was her custom when 
she had been provided with a phrase 
to shield her against all argument. 
When she came to the door, streams 
of tears flowed against my will, and 
the most disrespectful words [ ever 
uttered escaped me—* I have de- 
spised interest to serve faithfully 
and rightly—TI have done enough to 
move compassion, even where all 
love was absent—but this inhumani- 
ty will not be unpunished.’—She 
replied, ‘that will be to myself :’?— 
and thus ended our last conversa- 
tion, after a friendship of twenty- 
seven years. After such high pow- 
er and envied distinctions, my lord 
and myself sunk into retirement, 
happy enough that, like the great 
and good Lord Bacon, we were 
not ooliged to beg a cup of wine 
from courtiers, and to carry a wal- 
let after bearing the sword of state.” 

Here ended this singular memoir ; 
and my honest auditor, sending a 
long column of stnvke from his pipe, 
added, * Truly, if it had not be- 
gun about a prince and princess, I 
should have thought it had been a 
tale of Lady Julias and Lady Rosas, 
suchas my daugliter reads at school 
—ut | dozed a little, I doubt, at 
tother end,” 

* No wouder, my good friend,” 
I replied, * for this memoir gives us 
truth, not wit or good sense. Yet, 
as I said before, it is respectable, 
because it relates to the most dis- 
tinguished persons of a past age: 
and touching, as it proves how lit- 
tle the noblest stations are exempt 
from the petty passions of human 
nature, and how deeply those pas- 
siuns influence the great events of 
an empire. bese letters, with 
frivolous and sentimental mystery 
enough In them to decorate a novel, 
are written by the invincible Duke 
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of Marlborough’s wife, and her 
heroines are Queen Mary and 
Queen Anne!” 

My lowland Ben Johnson took 
a large pinch from his horn mull, 
and replied, “ There’s no great 
difference in the folly, cline 
yet I’d as lief be a King-fool as a 
common one. An’ ye’re a gowns- 
man, sir, ye may chance to Siva" 
liking to thae kind of cattle, and I 
can tell ye as strange a tale of the 
Clanroy M’Gregors, and this very 
Inn, asa justice-clerk need put on 
paper. It’s like ye may have heard 
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a jeer in Carlisle about a West-rid- 
ing man who took too many good 
cups with a highland knave, and 
woke in a sack next morn: but [’I] 
no believe it, for what says the old 
song P 
© Its a wearifu’ task to swim by night 
Safe oyer the Tweed or Tyne, 


But a harder to deal wi’ a Yorkshire wight, 
And gi’ him his fill of wine.” 


Then nodding with a shrewd smile 
of confirmation, he began his own 
story. * 





* See Rolinson’s Magazine, p. 39. 


————————— 
NOTICE OF A SCIENTIFICK TOUR TO LONDON EDINBURGH, AND THE 


SHETLAND ISLANDS, 
By M. Bior, of the Royal Institute of France. 
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MONG the many men of science 

by whom the French metropolis 
is at present adorned, scarcely any 
individual ranks higher in publick 
estimation than M. Biot. ‘The ex- 
traordinary interest which his late 
scientifick expedition excited in the 
learned world, as well as the satis- 
faction which many of its members 
in this country derived from the 
society of M. Biot, must render it 
gratifying to a great body of our 
readers to learn both the manner in 
which the objects which he had in 
view were fulfilled, and the impres- 
sions of Scotland and Scottish socie- 
ty which this eminent philosopher 
carried with him. We have been 
so fortunate as to procure from a 
learned friend of M. Biot, a copy of 
his Report to the French Institute, 
upon what he did and observed dur- 
ing this interesting tour; and shall 
now lay the substance of it before 
our readers. 

As soon as astronomers began to 
observe with attention the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, the 
globular form of the earth became 
manifest; but manv ages elapsed, 











From the Edinburg Magavine. 


before they were able to measure its 
circumference with any degree of 
accuracy. Repeated attempts 
made, both by the ancients and by 
the Arabian philosophers, present- 
ed errours of the most enormous 
magnitude. It was not till 1670, 
that Picard, in the line formed 
through Picardy, made an_ exact 
measurement of the degree of the 
meridian, and thereby ascertained 
the entire circumference of the globe. 
This important observation enabled 
Newton to established his grand 
law of gravitation, which had not 
agreed with the erroneous measure- 
ments before made. Ne suspicion, 
however, had yet been entertained, 
that the figure of the earth depart- 
ed in any degree from that of a regu- 
lar globe. But two years after, 
Richer, in an astronomical journey 
to Cayenne, discovered a variation 
in the action of the pendulum, which 
appeared to indicate that the earth 
was broader at the equator than at 
the poles. Newton, applying to 
this observation the principle of 
gravitation, proved that it was the 
natural result of a planet moving on 
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jts axis, provided its elements were 
once in a State of fluidity. The 
French Academy of Sciences, after 
some unsatisfactory attempts to as- 
certain the fxct by measurements 
confined to France, resolved upon 
sending two grand expeditions, one 
to the equator and the other to 
ithe arctick circle. Condamine 
was at the head of the former, 
Maupertuis of the latter; and they 
fully ‘een the general princi- 
le of Richer and Newton. The 
irregularity, however, in the figure 
of the earth was so small, that its 
recise amount could not be ascer- 
tained by the imperfect instruments 
thenoinuse. These, in the progress 
of time, were constantly improved ; 
and when the French government 
conveived the idea of making the 
circumference of the globe the basis 
of their new metrical system, they 
employed Messrs. Welambre and 
Mec! iain, two of their most eminent 
men of science, to measure, by a se- 
ries of triangles, the meridian be- 
tween Dunkirk and the Balearic 
Islands. ‘This grind and difficult 
operation was executed. anid every 
obstacle, with a precision before 
unknown, new instruments for the 
purpose being invented by M. Bor- 
da. Mechain. however, as he was 
— his observations on the 
coast of Valencia, fell a sacrifice to 
fatigue ; so that the work was inter- 
rupted, till it was resumed by 
Messrs. Biot and Aravo, who com- 
pleted it in the most satisfactory 
manner. ‘Thev made also a number 
of observations with the pendulum, 
both at the extreme station, and on 
various parts of the line measured 
by their predecessors, and the 
ceneral agreement of the results 
established the whole in a manner 
which admitted of no dispute. 
Meantime. in Britain, a similar sur- 
vey, begun by general Roy, had 
heen co: uple eted by Colonel Mu lve, 


and extended from the south “of 
England to the north of Scotland. 


To the French scientifick bodies, 
however, it appeared highly desira- 
ble, both to verify these observa- 
tions. and to connect them with the 
French survev, so as to form an un- 
broken line between Orkney and 
Fromentera. ‘This task was zea- 
lously undertaken by M. Biot; and 
we are happy to find that he expe- 
rienced, on the part of this country, 
the most active aid and co-opera- 
tion. * To wish a thing useful to the 
sciences, (says this liberal and en- 
lightened foreigner,) is to secure be- 
fore hand the consent of the Eng- 
lish men of science, and the appro- 
bation of the government.” Having 
made arrangements with Sir Joseph 
Banks, he set out from Paris in the 
month of May, carrying with him all 
the necessary instruments. At Do- 
ver he received them entire, under 
the seal of the customhouse, without 
duty or examination, “ as if he had 
not changed his country.” His 
emotions on meeting the illustrious 
President of the Royal Society are 
expressed with peculiar warmth. 

* Why cannot | paint what I felt 
on seeing, for the first time, the ve- 
nerable companion of Cook ! °* Dis-- 
tinguished by long voyages,——re- 
markable by an extent of under- 
standing, and an elevation of senti- 
iment, which Jead him to take an 
equal interest in the progress of 

every branch of human knowledge, 
—possessed of rank, of a great for- 
tune, of universal respect, Sir Joseph 
Banks has made ali these advanta- 
ges the patrimony of the learned of 
all nations. His benevolence ts so 
natural, so easy, that to him by 
whom it Is experienced, if appears 
alinost to be in virtue of a newly ac- 
quired right, while, at the same time, 
it is so kind, that it leaves to you all 
the madividuality of gr atitude. We 
have here a noble exa: nple of au- 
thority, fuunded entireiy upon es- 
teem, attachment, respect, free and 
voluntary confidence, and the 
claims to which consist solely in an 
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inexhaustible good will, and the re- 
collection of services rendered, 
while its long and undisputed pos- 
session implies singular virtues, and 
an exquisite delicacy, when we think 
that all this power was to be formed, 
maintained, and exercised among 
equals.”’ 

M. Biot now set out for Edin- 
burgh, accompanied by Colonel 
Mudge, and fixed his first station 
in Leith Fort. He warmly ac- 
knowledges the attentions paid to 
his accommodation, particularly by 
Colonel Sir Howard Elphinstone. 
A portable observatory was con- 
structed for his use ; and, in order to 
give to the pendulum the requisite 
solidity, stones of enormous size 
were fastened in the walls with iron 
chains. Colonel Mudge’s health 
not permitting him to “assist, his 
pen was satisfactorily supplied by 
iis son, Captain Richard Mudge. 
“My attention to these duties, a 
says he, “did not prevent me 
from casting a stolen glance upon 
all that is beautiful and good in this 
Scotland, the abode of morality and 
inteiligence. But, foreseeing that 
such objects would render somewhat 
too dry the minute detail of weight, 
length, and measure, | resolved not 
to pay any close atiention to them 
till my return.” 

The Orkneys had been the origi- 
nal destination; but, at the sugges- 
tion of Colonel Mudge, it was re- 
solved to carry on the survey to 
Shetland, by resting the summits of 
triangles on the Isles of Faira 
and Foula. Having made a short 
stay at Aberdeen, where he states 
himself to have experienced the 
most gratifying hospitality, M. Biot 
set sail, on the 9th oi July, f or Shet- 
land. ‘The first aspect of this coun- 
try is described with animation. 

“ At length the peaks of Shetiand 
appeared in the clouds; and, on the 
18th July, we landed not a from 
the southern point of these islands, 
were tue currents of the Atlantick, 
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encountering those which come from 
the sea of Norway, cause a per- 
petual swell and tempest. The de- 
solate aspect of the soil was in uni- 
son with the gloomy approach. [ 
saw no longer those fortunate isles 
of Spain, those smiling regions, that 
garden of Valencia, ave the 
orange and citron trees in flower 
diffuse their perfumes round the 
tomb of a Scipio, or over the august 
ruins of the ancient Saguntum, 
Here, on landing upon a coast shat- 
tered by the waves, the eye per- 
ceives only a land, moist, desert, 
covered with stones and moss; 
mountains broken into fragments, 
undermined by the inclemency of 
the elements; not a tree, not a 
bush, the view of which might soften 
this savage aspect ;_ here ‘and there 
a few scattered buts, whose roofs, 
covered with grass, let out into the 
fog the thick smoke with which they 
are filled. Musing on the givom of 
bis abode, where .we were to re- 
main exiled for several months, we 
proceeded, not without difficulty, 
across plains and hills withouta road, 
towards thesmall assemblageot stone 
houses, which forms the capital, 
called Lerwick. ‘There we began 
to feel, that the social virtues of a 
country are not to be measured by 
the appearance of poverty or riches. 
It is impossible to conceive a more 
frank or cordial hospitality than that 
with which we were received. Per- 
sons who had learned our names 
only a moment hefore, eagerly of- 
fered their services to conduct us 
wherever we wished. As soon as 


«they learned the object of our voy- 


age, they gave us of themselves 
every infarmatio: 1 which could be 
useful; they collected it for us, and 
transmitted it with the same interest, 
as if it had been a personal concern 
of theirown. We received, in par-’ 
ticular, much essential aid "al Dr. 
Kilinonstone, an intelligent physi- 

cian, who has published a very good 
description of Shetland, and w vho re- 
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collected, with pleasure, having at- 
tended at Paris the course of our 
colleague M. Dumeril.” 

M. Biot had at first proposed 
J.erwick for the theatre of his opera- 
tions ; but, on farther consideration, 
he determined to remove to the 
small Isle of Unst, half a degree 
farther north. After a stormy pas- 
sage, he reached that island, where 
he was received with every kind of 
hospitality and attention by a bro- 
ther of Edmonstone, who happened 
to reside there. It was difficult at 
first to find a place where the large 
instruments could be put. At 
length the pendulum and its appara- 
tus were fixed in a large sheep-cot, 
built of thick walls to ‘resist winter 
storms. ‘he portable observatory 
and the repeating circle were put 
up in Mr. Edmonstone’s garden. 
Captain Mudge being unfortunate- 
ly taken ill, and obliged to leave the 
island, Mr. Edmonstone suggested 
the plan of employing an intelligent 
carpenter, who like the rest of his 
countrymen, understood reading, 
writing, and accounts. In making, 
however, an astronomer of a car- 
penter, checks were necessary ; and 
M. Biot’s science enabled him to em- 
ploy some, which appeared tohis com- 
panion almost miraculous. These 
checks, however, became daily less 
requisite; and M. Biot found this 
assistant answer every necessary 
purpose. In the course of two 
mouths, he had completely thirty- 
live series of the pendulum, of five 
or six hours each, fourteen hun- 
dred observations of latitude, and 
twelve hundred observations of the 
height of the sun and stars; and 
these immense labours afforded him 
the satisfaction of having fully com- 
pleted the great object of his mis- 
sion. In the interval, he derived 
great satisfaction from the inter- 
course of the inhabitants, of whom 
he draws a very interesting picture. 
He says, 
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“TI could not at first conceive 
what charm could retain them in 
this wintry, stormy country, without 
a road, without a tree on the moun- 
tains or plains upon which the eye 
can repose; a region of rain, of 
wind, and tempest, where the at- 
mosphere, constantly impregnated 
with a cold moisture, mitigates the 
severity of winter, only on condi- 
tion of allowing no summer. What 
attaches then to it is the peace, the 
profound, the qaadtovable peace 
which they enjoy. For twenty-five 
years, in which Europe has been 
tearing her own vitals, the noise of a 
drum has not been heard in Unst, 
scarce in Lerwick; for twenty-five 
years the door of the house which I 
inhabited has remained open night 
and day. The people here receive 
the news of Kurope as they read the 
history of the last century; these 
recall no personal misfortune, and 
kindle no animosity ;_ they feel not 
that interest, or rather that fury of 
the moment, which is produced by 
the frantick exaltation of all the 
passions; they philosophize tran- 
quilly on events which seem to be- 
long to another world, 

*“ This calm,_ this habitual securi- 
ty, gives to social relations a charm 
elsewhere unknown. Here all that 
belong to the class of proprietors 
are either relations, or allies, or 
friends, and friendships are like 
alliances. But as in this world evil 
must accompany good, this pleasure 
of living like a great family, is some- 
times dearly bought ; ; it makes them 
feel, with extreme pain, the death of 
that small number of individuals on 
whom they have concentrated their 
affections ; such an event is to the 
whole circle like a family misfor- 
tune. ‘They experience almost 
equal grief when any of their friends 
depart to seek his fortune else- 
where, which, from the poverty of 
the islands, is but too common. 
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This departure is felt by those who 
remain like a death; and, indeed, 
the Shetland Islands, when quitted 


in search of a better habitation, are 


seldon revisited.” 
[ To be Concluded. | 
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From the British Lady’s Magazine. 
INSTANCES OF HUMILITY. 
TILLEGIS, 

Mentz, acceded to that elevat- 

ed condition from the very lowest 
state of meanness. He was the son 
of a poor carter, and not only caused 
the following inscription to be en- 
graved in the most conspicuous parts 
in his palace. ** Willegis remember 
thy parentage,” but had the wheels of 
acart hung up in the cathedral of 
Mentz; and from that time they 


have composed the arms of that see. 


a 
From the same. 


NOBLE ADDRESS. 


History perhaps does not boast of 

a more noble and laconick address, 
than that which was made by the 
reat Duke de Grammont to the 

King of Spain, when he demanded 
the Infante, his daughter, in mar- 
riage, in the name of his sovereign. 
“Sire,” said he, “the king, my 
master, gives you peace; and to 
you, madam, his heart and crown.” 


rE = 
From the same. 


HISTORICAL ANECDOTE. 


After the execution of Monsieur 
de Barnevelt, his sons conspired 
against Maurice, Prince of Orange, 
who procured the death of his fa- 
ther. The plot was discovered, and 
the eldest son condemned to be be- 
headed. Madame de Barnevelt, on 
this melancholy occasion, went and 
threw herself at the prince’s feet, 
beseeching him to pardon her son. 
The prince told her he was greatly 
surprised, that she, who had not 
sulicited a pardon for her husband, 
should new intercede for her son: 
to which she made this truly heroick 
answer :—** 1 did not sue for a par- 


archbishop of 


don for my hushand, because he 
was innocent; but I implore it for 
my son, because he is guilty!” 
The prince granted her request, 


—— a 
From the same. 


GENTEEL Economy. A certain 
lady whose taste is equal to her 
economy, was under the necessity 
of asking a friend to dinner, the 
following is the bill of fare, and 
the expense of each dish, which 
was found on the carpet : 





At top, two herrings . 1d 
Middle, one ounce and a half 
of butter, melted - ¥ 
Bottom, three mutton chons 
cut thin - - ' Q 
One side, one pound small po- 
tatves - - , 
On the other side, pickled 
cabbage ° - 4 
Fish removed, two larks, plen- 
ty of crumbs - - if 
Mutton removed, french roll 
boiled for pudding : $ 
Parsley for garnish - $ 
7d. 





The dinner was served up on china, 
looked light, tasty and pretty, the 
table small, and the dishes well 
proportioned. We hope each new- 
ly married lady will keep this as a 
lesson ; itis worth knowing how to 
serve up seven dishes, consisting of 
a dish of fish, joint of mutton, 
couple of fowls, pudding, vegeta- 
bles and sauce for seven-pence. 


ae 
From the same. 


MiscELLANEouS l'HoUGHTS. 

* Lis dangerous for a man to mar- 
ry a woman whv has too much wit. 
Whoever understands in thé least 
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de: ‘ee his own interest, will keep 
fre of such an engagement. 

‘the most agreeable company a 

oung man of gallantry can have 
is that of a virtuous woman. 

Women more easily love men of 
whom they have conferred a benefit, 
than those who ruin themselves for 
them. 

The study of knowing one’s self 
is very mortifying to mankind, be- 
cause it leads them to the know- 
ledge of their imperfections. Most 

eople who begin this work are 

frightened at it; the consequence 
of which is, that they immediately 
abandon it. 

Generally speaking, all men are 
fools, or what is the same thing, 
every man hath his peculiar folly. 
All the prudence of the wisest man 
consists in knowing how to conceal 
his faults and imperfections so well, 
that they are not discoverable. 


— 
From the New Monthly Magazine, 
WOTTON AND GRAY. 


Sir Henry Worron, whose his- 
tory has been so well related by 
honest Isaack Walton, spent the 
close of his very busy life in Eton 
College, when he entered into dea- 
con’s orders, and he became pro- 
vost. ‘lhe year before his death he 
said on returning to the College 
from an excursion to Winchester : 
“ How useful was that advice of a 
holy monk, who persuaded kis 
friend to perform his customary de- 
votions in a constant place, because 
in that place, we usually meet with 
those very thoughts which possess- 
ed us at our last being there: and 
(added Sir Henry) | find it thus far 
experimentally true, that my now 
being in that school, and seeing that 
very place where [ sat when I was 
aboy, occasioned me to remember 
those very thoughts of my youth 
which then possessed me ; sweet 
thoughts indeed, that promised my 
growing years numerous pleasures 
without mixtures of cares; and 
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these to be enjoyed when time 


(which I therefore thought slow 


pace!) had changed my youth into 
manhood ; but age and experience 
have taught me, that these were but 
i hopes ; for I have always 
found it true as my Saviour did 
foretel, sufficient for the day is the 
evil thereof. Nevertheless I saw 
there a succession of boys using the 
same recreations, and questionless 
possessed with the same thoughts 
that then possessed me. “ Thus one 
generation succeeds another, both 
in their lives, recreations, hopes, 
fears and death.” 

Let the whole of this beautiful 
sentiment be compared with Gray’s 
Ode on a distant prospect of Eton 
College, and [ am much mistaken if 
the reader will not at once see the 
original germ of that pathetick com- 
position, 


Ah happy hills, ah pleasing shade, 

Ah ficlds belov‘d in vain, 

Where once my careless childhood stay’d, 

A stranger yet to pain ! 

I feel the gales that from ye blow 
A momentary b.iss bestow, 

As waving fresh their gladsome wing, 
My weary soul they seem to sooth, 
And, redolent of joy and youth, 

To breathe a second spring. 


But it is in the description of the 
Sportive joys of the youthful train 
that the sage instructs the poet. 


Gay hope is theirs, by fancy led 

Less pleasing when possest ; 
The tear forgot as soon as shed, 

The sunshine of the breast ; 
Their’s buxom health of rosy hue, 
Wilk wit, invention ever new, 

And lively cheer of vigour born ; 

The thoughtless day, the easy night, 
The spirits pure, the slumbers light, 

That fly th’ approach of morn. 
Alas, regardless of their doom, 

The little victims play ; 

No sense have they of ills to come, 

No care beyond to day : 

Yet see how all around them wait 
The ministers of human fate, 

And black misfortune’s baleful train ! 
Ah shew them where in ambush stand 
‘Yo seize their prey the murderous baud, 

Ah! tell them they are men, 
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From the Edinburgh Magazine. They made me alive to vexation-.-.ng 
DISAPPOINTMENT. sat a gla 

OW can F forget thee! my youths? For they kept me from all that entices 
brightest Star !— the young : ) 

As, with liveliest thrill, and tenderest While others were social, I wandered all 


lonely 
emotion, 7 
‘The heart of the mariner. o’er the lone | loved yr js nee and of women.--- 
e only.---- 
Beats high, when the beacon ishailed How eee are dumb, and I trust 
from afar ; y tongue ! 
So I, when the shadows of fortune are  !° -: a my feelings now, words 
dark, ere in vain--- 
When the lightnings sweep o’er, with the “AS ! oa thy face as I think of the 
flash of derision, essings-— 
Look back tothe summers, that fled like a thou fondly would’st 
a Vision, ide my Caressings : . 
When thou wert my day-star—-the dove Thou eo eons a no more---since 
of my ark ! e meet not again. 
How can I forget thee! alas! ’tisin The yore and brightest of life have 
en mine ; 
vain : ; ; 
Oh! kindliest welcomed, and earliest The latter is past, and the former around 
chosen, : oes 
My thoughts must be changed, and my Like a roty we summer the canker 
heart must be frozen, math found me; 
If the stamp of thy love they could ae om may happiness ever be 
cease to retain. thine ° 
Unce more could on earth such felicity —— 
be--- From the British Lady’s Magazine. 
Then, all that employs, and ensnares, SONNET. 


and bewitches, 
Fame, and fortune, and power, and ambi- 
tion, and riches, 
Were wanting, when weighed in the 
balance with thee! 
Oh then there was scarcely a cloud in 


‘“*Remember !”—-Yes, time shall net 
take 

Thy image from my breast: 

** Remember !”’—Yes, till life forsake 

That heart thou oft has blest. 


our clime : 
Our bosoms were light, and the landscape * Remember !”—Yes, when bright-ey’d 
was yellowed morn 
With beautiful sunshine, whose hues Brings joy to all but me; 
now are mellowed When fancy points where bliss was born, 
By the delicate touch of the pencil of Then Vil remember thee. 
time. 
Yet what are the pleasures of earth but i 
P a dream ! P ‘¢ Remember '’’—Yes, at noon-tide hour 
How short is their reign, and how few is _ And when the dews of eve 
their number, Enbalm each fading, transient flow’r, 


They melt, like the bright-woven vision That smil’d but to deceive. 
of slumber, 


Or the bow that o’erarches the lapse of « pomember !"—Yes, tho’ friendship’s 
the stream. jovs 
Are delicate feelings a bliss or a pa j5st to me forever: 
' — Though ev’ry pensive echo sighs 
know not ---l care not----but even from —¢ Farewe!, farewell for ever J”? 
childhood 
1 hated contention, and flew to the wild M. 


wood ; 
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